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of the eye; by further increase in area it becomes more and more
concave, sinking into the posterior chamber and eventually coming
into contact with and lining the tapetum, and therefore occupying
the position of the old retina. In this new lining to the posterior
chamber rods and cones and all the other cell elements of the
retina develop; meanwhile a new lens has been forming from the
rim of the iris in the way described before, and the complete eye
is reconstituted.

Even supposing that the absence of the retina was perceived
by the tapetum as meaning the formation of a new one, it is
difficult to suppose that it has the particular meaning of proliferat-
ing cells from its torn edge to form a membrane across the pupil,
and the subsequent processes necessary to turn this membrane into
a new retina.  It is difficult to believe this, because newts in nature
must surely so seldom suffer loss of the retina that provision for
its replacement could not have been produced by evolution: Wachs
indeed maintains that newt larvae frequently suffer such accidents,
chiefly through cannibalistic attacks by their fellows, but certainly
it seems to be straining the argument to maintain that this happens
frequently enough to have resulted in the evolution of a special
provision to compensate for the disaster.   Moreover, very seldom
can both eyes be injured in this way, and most animals get along
well enough with only one eye.   On the other hand, the extra-
ordinary nature of this process may have been exaggerated.   The
only essential difference between this mode of forming a substitute
retina and the normal embryonic process seems to be the initial
multiplication of cells from the damaged rim of the iris by which
a membrane is formed across the pupillary space.    Its further
increase and bending in till it comes to form a lining to the tapetum
are essentially similar to the invagination of the outer wall of the
optic vesicle by which the latter becomes  optic cup in normal
embryonic development.   There is indeed much more regulation
of the process required than in normal embryonic development, for
the details of the process vary considerably according to whether
the old retina has been completely removed by the operation, or
whether parts of it in the neighbourhood of the iris have been left
iniact.   Whether this regulation is carried out by the individual
cells, varying their movements at random until they attain the
satisfaction of being in their proper positions, or whether it is
carried out by the tapetum, or the developing retina, as a whole,
cannot be decided.